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THE TRULY exquisite sketches of Caroline Williams have graced 
the Sunday editorial pages of The Cincinnati Enquirer for many 
years. 

They have chronicled in clean and fluent lines — in a manner 
seldom equaled anywhere — the history and charm of this 
region, its homes, its scenery and its many places of picturesque 
interest. 

In this, her third such book, Miss Williams has singled out 
for drawing and brief description Cincinnati — Steeples, Streets and 
Steps. They combine some vistas still in existence, and others 
never again to be seen except through the artistry of her pen. 
Comparisons coupled with the flight of the years also are 
included. 

I consider it a privilege to speak a foreword introducing this 
new assembly of Miss Williams’ genius and craftsmanship. As 
always, she has captured with her pen not alone the outline and 
detail but also the spirit and tradition of the buildings and places 
that make this heartland of America so dear to us all. 

Her sketches, though, speak best for themselves. 


ROGER H. FERGER 


President and Publisher 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc. 
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THIS BOOK of sketches made in and around Cincinnati is a rather 
random selection chosen from the many which have appeared 
over a period of years in The Cincinnati Enquirer. Most of the 
subjects are as sketched at the moment and will remain for quite 
a while. Some will be gone before too long. A few, which have 
already been swept from the scene as the newer day takes over, 
have been included as a bit of nostalgic memory. 

It is hoped that the book will reflect something of the flavor 
of the city which, in a country that has almost a frightening 
monotony in some of its big cities, has always stood out as 
individual — with a background to give stability and a future to 
contemplate with hope. 

It takes time to build a city — with plenty of work, infinite 
patience and, of course, many mistakes along the way. Each 
year, each generation leaves a bit of itself as a memento of the 
period. The ideas, ideals, the desires and plans and dreams of a 
people are hidden in the concrete, stone and wood that make up 
the city streets. The buildings are sometimes gay, often pathetic 
or sad examples of one generation’s best efforts, disdained by the 
next, dwarfed by larger and grander but not always better efforts. 

Cincinnati has always been a city which progressed slowly; 
remnants of its past have always stood bold and proud next to 
the new, open to admiration or ridicule. She has been called at 
various times: “a city with its foot in the past,” “little old,” 
“serene,” and “conservative,” but now, with a great hustle and 
tush, major changes are being made. Bricks are falling all around. 


Whole streets have disappeared. Blocks of buildings have been 
bulldozed out. 

This is the period of the greatest transition the city has ever 
known, and the new city, anticipated with great interest, will 
reflect the taste of the present generation. It will be judged by 
the generations to come who will inherit the finished product 
and speak with respect or contempt for our foresight, just as 
we, today, criticize the past. 

The sketches in the book are of Cincinnati as it is — the 
past and the present — but it does not pretend to present the 
whole picture. It does not contain the fine core area buildings, 
the schools, office buildings, and stores which are a necessary 
part of city life and in which the town can match or surpass any 
metropolis its size. It presents, rather, some of the bits and pieces 
found around the corner — the streets which do not run straight, 
‘the steps climbing the rocky hillsides, and the steeples which 
have stood on the skyline for a long, long time. 


Caroline Williams 
September, 1962 
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CINCINNATI FROM THE KENTUCKY HILLS 


HE view of Cincinnati from Devou Park in Covington 

has remained substantially the same for the last decade 
or so. There has been a great deal of construction, but the 
new buildings have been swallowed up in the general pattern 
of the city, the river and the hills. 

In the next few years the changes will begin to show as 
the expressways are completed and the new drastic plans 
for improving the river front are carried out. A new bridge 
will soon cross the Ohio just west of the C. and O., which 
now stands in the foreground. 
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THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


| Re all along the river front and from in between the 

houses on the lower streets of Covington, the Suspension 
Bridge can be seen rising against the Cincinnati skyline. 
This, the first of the bridges across the Ohio, is still the most 
graceful. It is the one photographed most often as the rep- 
resentative landmark of the city. 

‘The suspended span was finished just after the Civil War 
when the emergency pontoon bridges had pointed up the 
sreat necessity for a quicker way to cross the dividing 
water. With the opening of the bridge the traffic flowed 
easily between the states, the trade barriers were broken, 
and Cincinnati became “The Gateway to the South.” 
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RACE STREET 


I: THE very early days, before the village could even be 

called a town, they used to race up and down Race Street. 
And so it became a legend that that is how the street re- 
ceived its name. [t seems more likely, however, that the 
street was named before the racing started, for the history 
books mention that it was marked on the plat of the town- 
to-be made out by Israel Ludlow not long after the first 
little boatload of settlers landed at Yeatman’s Cove. 

All accounts do agree that the soldiers of Fort Washing- 
ton and the sporting gentlemen of the village laid their 
wagers, and then sped their horses up Race from the river 
to what is now McMicken Avenue. The sport was so 
popular, in fact, that by 1822 there was a fine of fifty dollars 
for starting a race within the town limits — that meant 
anyplace below our Seventh Street. 

Race Street has grown up since then. The sketch shows 
a bit of the upper end as it appears from Washington Park, 
with stores, houses, and churches crowding each other along 
the sidewalk. 
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THE BEECHER HOME 


ARRIET BEECHER STOWE, whom Lincoln once 

called “the little woman who started this big war,”’ is 
said to have gathered material for her famous book, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, at her father’s home in Walnut Hills. Now a 
museum, the rambling brick house still stands on a knoll at 
the corner of busy Gilbert and Foraker Avenues. It was 
built as a farmhouse in 1832 and was the home of the Rev- 
erend Lyman Beecher, who came to Cincinnati to teach 
theology at nearby Lane Seminary. His home quickly be- 
came a center for intellectual gatherings and abolitionist 
activities, furnishing a background of knowledge for his 
children, who made the Beecher name known far and wide. 
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SAINT PETER’S AND THE PLUM STREET TEMPLE 


WO of Cincinnati’s oldest buildings face each other at 

Eighth and Plum to form one of the city’s most stately 
corners. Saint Peter’s Cathedral built in 1845 and the Plum 
Street Temple which followed twenty years later are 
examples of the very best which former generations pre- 
sented to the new city. 

The corner area has a fresh, bright look these days with 
Saint Peter’s completely rebuilt and enlarged and the 
Temple renovated and beautiful in its light gray paint. 
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THE TYLER DAVIDSON FOUNTAIN 


OR ninety-one years the Tyler Davidson Fountain has 

stood on the Fifth Street esplanade, the nucleus of 
Fountain Square — a little oasis in a busy city — a breathing 
space among the buildings. It is called the center of the 
city, and, if not centered geographically, it is at least the 
heart of the business district. A picture of the fountain is 
often used as a symbol of the city itself. 

It also stands in the center of a controversy, a turmoil 
of indecision in the nervous, fidgety city planning for future 
expansion which calls for renovation and reconstruction of 
all the surrounding blocks and underground parking space 
for the expected avalanche of cars. 

The fountain itself sits passively by. [t was built in the 
midst of argument. Back in 1872, when Henry Probasco 
offered the Bavarian-made piece of statuary to the city in 
honor of his brother-in-law, the site was in dispute. The 
space on Fifth Street was in the city plans as a perpetual 
market place, and special police had to guard the wreckers 
who took down the frame market house which stall-holders 
stubbornly refused to relinquish. 

So the water sprays forth on a summer day, festive 
affairs are celebrated around the base, civic drives are given 
their send-off, and strangers snap pictures as the fountain 
stands firmly in the center of the square. 
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A CINCINNATI HILLSIDE 


[* a zigzag course ending at the monastery, the streets 

climb the steep hillside to Mount Adams in typical 
Cincinnati fashion. Few cities can offer such an involved 
pattern of streets and hills — or so many high vantage 
points from which to appreciate the finished effect. 

In the sketch, the Ida Street Viaduct cuts across the 
top. Underneath runs Kast Court Street, while Elsinore 
branches off farther down. At the base of the hill East 
Court appears again as it meets Gilbert Avenue. 
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THE TAFT MUSEUM 


HE beautiful Taft Museum — home of the Cincinnati 

Institute of Fine Arts — offers a glimpse into the city’s 
bygone days. Restored to its earliest period, the house ex- 
emplifies a mode of gracious living achieved by a few of the 
pioneer citizens. Here, at Fourth and Pike, beauty and 
history now combine to perpetuate a perfect setting for the 
art treasures on display. 

The history of the place is well known. It was built 
about 1820 by Martin Baum and probably designed by the 
architect Benjamin Latrobe. Next it became “Belmont,” a 
private school, and then was owned successively by Nicholas 
Longworth, David Sinton and Charles P. Taft. The Tafts 
deeded the property to the Institute in 1927. 
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FROM THE SIDE OF THE TAFT 


ROM the side entrance of the Taft Museum, Mount 
Adams can be seen rising above Columbia Parkway. 

When the city was young, and the home new, the view 
was unobstructed, the hillside covered with trees and grape- 
vines — all part of the extensive grounds which spread out 
and around the house. 

Martin Baum had the first ornamental garden and the 
first vineyard in the town, when he owned the estate. Then 
Nicholas Longworth developed the grapevines up and over 
the hill which is now Mount Adams and Eden Park, helping 
with his experimental work to make Cincinnati for a time 
one of the largest wine-producing cities in the United 
States. 

Now the house sits in a crowded city area, the estate 
built up with houses, factories, and highways. 
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EAST FOURTH STREET 


ROM the beautiful gates of the Taft Museum there is a 

view of East Fourth Street and the gracious nineteenth 
century homes which stand in a row facing Lytle Park. 
Touched with a charm which only time can bring, the group 
of houses forms a pleasant background for the park and an 
appropriate approach to the museum. It is the only resi- 
dential block of its type left in Cincinnati, and the houses 
have found their place in the present-day world as clubs, 
offices, and apartments. 

Now the new expressway will cut through this area and 
the buildings seemed doomed. Present plans promise that 
Lytle Park will be reestablished after the construction work 
is finished. Cincinnatians who have a feeling for the past 
hope the houses too will be rebuilt to preserve a sample of 
an older day in the midst of a growing city. 
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THE THOMS BUILDING 


IME is running out for the Thoms Building at Fifth and 

Main. I[t will soon be gone — giving up its corner for 
the new Government Building. [ts bid to fame is simply 
that it was built in 1829 and has somehow managed to 
evade the inroads of progress and remain stubbornly on its 
busy corner just off Government Square all these years. Al- 
though the walls are exceptionally thick and the building 
sturdy, architecturally the place is of minor importance — 
in appearance, indistinguishable from the innumerable other 
squat red brick buildings scattered over the town. 

Historically it might be called Cincinnati’s first sky- 
scraper for in its day it was the tallest building around. In 
1829, when there was plenty of room to spread out and 
height was unnecessary, head-wagging neighbors looked 
upon ““Thoms’ Folly” of four stories with grave doubts as 
to William Thoms’ good judgement. 
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SAINT PETER’S EVANGELICAL 
PROTESTANT CHURCH 


AINT Peter’s Evangelical Protestant Church, at the 

corner of McMicken and Main, has lost its rooster, its 
steeple, and its congregation. It is now simply a large, blunt, 
red brick building which juts out conspicuously at the in- 
tersection and is used as a boys’ club. Until quite recently 
the old church had a steeple and, atop the spire, a great 
golden rooster which was seen and known as an endearing 
landmark by all who passed through the northern end of 
town. 

Here the quaint five-foot cock, symbol of Saint Peter, 
the patron saint of the congregation, is seen as it appeared 
on a winter day from Fourteenth Street. It topped a steeple 
built in 1870. Earlier still the church had boasted the city’s 
tallest spire. blown off in a tornado in 1869. 
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SACRED HEART ACADEMY 


HEN William C. Neff built his home in Clifton in 1868 

it is said he designed the place as a copy of the historic 
English castle, Kenilworth. Elaborate care was taken with 
details from portico to interior trim. Swiss wood carvers 
worked for two years cutting the intricate designs on the 
woodwork. That was the fashion of the day. 

It was in the 1860s that some of the most pretentious 
suburban homes the city has ever known were built. Great 
fortunes were being accumulated, and men who had grown 
prosperous were leaving the downtown section to build 
fabulous mansions surrounded by acres of grounds. 

Now the extensive estates have been cut up, many of 
the old homes which could not be duplicated at any price 
in today’s market, demolished. But the Neff castle on 
Lafayette Avenue has been preserved as the central building 
of the Academy of the Sacred Heart. Many additions have 
been made since the girls’ school moved here from Grandin 
Road in 1876, but the place still stands on its forty-seven 
acres of rolling land. 
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ANTIQUE STREET 


NE of Cincinnati’s most picturesque byways bears the 

intriguing name of Antique Street. It is a hillside street 
where long shadows of old buildings fall across the narrow 
roadway as it intersects Peete Street on its way up the 
slope from East Clifton Avenue. 
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SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH 


HE OLD West End is now just a memory — the squalor 

and dirt of recent years, with the bright spots of its 
pretentious past shining through the soot, the melancholy 
grandeur of its prosperous days visible through the neglect. 

Saint Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church was one of the 
stately relics of the district. Built in 1870, here it stood 
proud and resplendent and clean in the time of carriages 
and gas-lights and cobblestone streets. It ranked with the 
best in the city, standing among the finest of the town 
houses with their ornate entrances and elaborate interiors, 
and noted for its fashionable parishioners and their glittering 
weddings. The old church, after several changes in congre- 
gations, gave way to progress in 1960, still sturdy and sound 
and holding its head high even as the wreckers battered 
away at its solid stone walls. 
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ROOKWOOD POTTERY 


4 bees pottery made by “‘Rookwood” was one of Cincinnati’s 

world famous products. Designed by some of the city’s 
finest artists, executed by craftsmen with the most exacting 
care, the unique and beautiful glazed earthenware produced 
on the tip of Mount Adams took prizes all over the world. 
The enterprise was started in 1880 by Mrs. Maria Long- 
worth Storer, daughter of Joseph Longworth, using Ohio 
Valley clays for ceramic porducts. In 1892 the first of the 
present group of buildings was built next to the lamented 
old Mount Adams Incline and named Rookwood after the 
family estate. 

Today the pottery is closed, the high standard of its 
products making it impossible to compete with mass pro- 
duction methods, and the ever familiar buildings are used 
for offices. 
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THE CITY FROM HUGHES STREET 


PTOWN and downtown — it all blends together from 

Hughes Street. Here the narrow residential street which 
runs from Mulberry to Liberty, seems to end with the 
towers of the city right at its doorstep. 

It is the name “Hughes” which is the reminder that 
when Cincinnati was young this was a long way from town 
and trees hid the view of the village. This was farmland, 
and here Thomas Hughes owned twenty-seven open acres. 
Hughes, along with his neighbor, William Woodward, be- 
queathed money to the city for the education of poor 
children, and today Hughes and Woodward High Schools 
perpetuate the names of these early settlers while the 
growing metropolis has completely swallowed up their land. 
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THE LITERARY CLUB 


qn Literary Club meets in a little brick house on East 

Fourth Street. It would be a lovely place if it stood all 
alone on a spacious lawn. With the massive Western and 
Southern on one side, the Phelps Apartments on the other, 
it has been made even more conspicuous and charming by 
being so much smaller than its neighbors. 

The house was built around 1820 on the site of the 
home of Colonel Winthrop Sargent, Secretary of the North- 
west Territory, and faces Lytle Park, the land where the 
soldiers of old Fort Washington drilled so long ago. 

It is an appropriate clubhouse for the Literary Club, 
which is the oldest club of its kind in the country. The 
roster is limited to one hundred but, through the years, the 
membership has included many of the most distinguished 
names in the city’s history. 
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MOUNT ADAMS FROM COVINGTON 


OUNT ADAMS has always been, and remains, the 

most picturesque of the hilltops which surround the 
city. It shows off at its best from Covington, where the 
Ohio River, the bridges and the mouth of the Licking form 
a foreground for the church-topped hill as it rises high 
against the sky. 
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THE SPIRES OF SAINT GEORGE 


HE graceful spires of Saint George Church are visible 

from many parts of the city. Here, sketched from a 
window in Christ Hospital. they tower over the snow 
covered roofs of the hillside houses. Located on Calhoun 
Street near Vine, the church stands in the heart of Corry- 
ville, a small section named for the first mayor of Cincinnati, 
William Corry, whose home was nearby. When it was built 
in 1872, Saint George gathered its congregation from 
Mount Auburn, Clifton and Fairview Heights for it was 
the first Catholic church on the hilltop. 
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CORPORATION ALLEY 


HEN Seventh Street was known as Northern Row and 
marked the edge of the well populated section of town. 
Liberty Street was the boundary of the corporate limits. 
Until 1849 the “Liberty” in Liberty Street indicated to 
one and all that the laws of the town could not be enforced 
beyond that point. The name of little Corporation Alley, 
which runs from Highland to Cumber Streets along the 
hill, is just one more reminder of the town limits in those 
early days. 
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THE KEMPER LOG CABIN 


TANDING as Cincinnati’s oldest house and a really 

valuable example of pioneer life, we have the well known 
Kemper log cabin at the Zoo. It is not a replica but the 
original home built by the Reverend James Kemper, prob- 
ably in 1804. It was carefully moved from its site on Kemper 
Lane in 1913, the great squared logs taken down and then 
replaced in their original position one by one. 

James Kemper came to Ohio in 1791 as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in the struggling little river 
community and, after a short stay downtown, moved his 
family over the hill to establish a farm in what is now 
Walnut Hills. Here he remained, preaching and teaching 
and raising his fifteen children with a blockhouse near by 
for protection against marauding Indians. 
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WEST SIXTH STREET 


EST SIXTH STREET is now just another street — 

wider than most and cluttered up with parked cars. 
Yesterday it was a colorful, busy bartering place with its 
two sprawling market houses filling the center of the blocks 
from Elm Street to Central Avenue. Not a brick, stone or 
cabbage leaf remains to recall the old buildings which for 
all the years had seemed the most ineradicable part of the 
district. 

Along the sidewalk, however, some of the old flavor of 
the area still exists. From the new parking garage one can 
see, across the street, the taller buildings rising above the 
old red brick stores and busy doorways where housewives 
can still feel and smell the vegetables displayed in awning 
covered stalls. 
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CHRIST CHURCH 


INCE 1835 Christ Church has spread around the corner 

of Fourth and Sycamore, watching the city grow, the 
pace quicken, as the area changed and the surrounding 
structures grew taller and bigger. 

Following the trend, the old building which had been 
home to the congregation all the many years was torn down 
with nostalgic regret and a new, modern church was 


dedicated on April 14, 1957. 
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A COVERED BRIDGE 


|S beeen and buggies and a slow tempo, a quiet day on 

a country road, a rural Christmas card snow scene — of 
all the relics of the past which have survived the rush of 
progress. a covered bridge seems to trigger the most nostal- 
gic memories. 

Someone once wrote that bridges were covered to hide 
the ugliness of the nearby town from approaching travelers 
but, for the nostalgic, they will always be known as the 
kissin’ bridges. 

New England realized the sentimental importance of her 
bridges too late and is now hurrying to preserve the few 
which remain. Surprisingly enough, Ohio ranks high among 
the states in the number still standing and, while Hamilton 
County has only one, nearby Clermont County boasts of 
quite a few. The sketch shows one, in excellent condition, 
which crosses Stonelick Creek near Perintown, Ohio. 
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THE CITY FROM MOUNT ADAMS 


Se people only know Mount Adams from a distance, 

as a silhouette against the sky. Others are familiar with 
the suburb as the best vantage point from which to view 
the scene below. 

In the sketch, the city is seen from the top of the steps 
which run from Saint Gregory Street to the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception — the steps which are climbed by 
thousands of persons each year in the annual Good Friday 
observance of the Pilgrimage of the Holy Cross. 
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FINDLAY MARKET 


Oxy BY ONE the markets go. Now only Findlay 
remains — the last of the roof-covered establishments. 
Once they were scattered all around town but, as the city 
grew more crowded and traffic became a major problem the 
space was usurped for wider streets and parking meters. 
Findlay Market was started in 1852 when a market 
house of iron was erected on Elder Street. It was to be 
maintained forever in commemoration of the pioneer 
groceryman, James Findlay. The place has been altered 
aad rebuilt in its century of business, but today the great- 
grandsons of some of the original stall-holders often sell 
to the descendents of their early customers, and the cheer- 
ful price-haggling, the sing-song hawking of wares, the 
familiar smells and sounds and color that are the inevitable 
trappings of market places continue to draw buyers from 
all over the city. A 
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STEPS ABOVE LANG STREET 


UANTITIES of cement and the engineering skill 

developed through years of experience have made short 
work of the problem involved in crossing Cincinnati’s per- 
pendicular hillsides. From Mulberry, at the end of Lang 
Street, a long flight of steps can be seen staggering over 
the slope that is much too steep for vehicular traffic. 

In the early days home owners built wooden stairways 
to solve their problem, but soon the city and cement took 
over. Today, with some twenty-five miles of steps to keep 
in good repair, the highway maintenance department makes 
its own precast concrete replacements ready to use as fast 
as the flat surfaces are worn away by the countless, walking, 
weary feet of the hill climbers. 
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WASHINGTON PARK 


ITTLE old Washington Park, that stands across from 

Music Hall, is so small that it is probably overlooked by 
the great majority of Cincinnatians. Its charm is realized 
more fully from the inside looking out, where Saint John’s 
Unitarian Church, at the corner of Twelfth and Elm, is but 
one of the many beautiful buildings which can be seen 
framed in a network of trees. 

The park is older than the church or Music Hall or 
most of the buildings which surround and dwarf it. It was 
acquired in 1855, a few acres in the Over the Rhine section, 
set aside for a bit of rest, play, and a walk, in a day when 
a Sunday afternoon stroll around the neighborhood was 
relaxation enough for the leisure time. 
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PITT STREET 


ITT STREET runs up a hillside in the Corryville area. 
It’s a pretty little alleyway with cobblestones on the 
surface, a steep ascent at the end and the old gas-lighted 
lampposts which are becoming rather rare these days. The 
picturesque street starts at Vine across from Inwood Park 


and climbs to McMillan. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


RIGHT, airy and spacious, the new Public Library at 

Eighth and Vine opened its doors in 1955. Here, in an 
innovation in library design, there are terraces, glass walls, 
a small formal garden with a serpentine brick wal! and a 
magnolia tree which blooms in the Spring. Soft music fills 
the air during the noon hour. 

This, the main branch of the Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County system, is the latest step in a long progression which 
started back in 1802 when a few men met in Yeatman’s 
Tavern to make plans for lending books to the public. 

Many Cincinnatians were sentimentally attached to the 
old place on Vine, dingy 


as it was in its last days. 
For eighty-five years it 
stood next to the En- 
quirer. It was familiar 
and therefore dear — 
from the heads of Frank- 
lin, Shakespeare and 
Milton in stone replica 
at the entrance, to the 
marble floors and broad 


steps in the central hall 
surrounded by tier on 
tier of dark old stacks 
reached by narrow, cir- 
cular iron stairways. It 
a has been replaced hy a 
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THE TOP OF SYCAMORE HILL 


Eeewcork PLACE never seems to change. A short 

and narrow cul-de-sac, one block long, it runs across the 
top of Sycamore hill, the top floors of its buildings facing 
Dorchester Street, its rear windows and lower floors over- 
looking the city below. 

Some of the balconies which once hung to the tall brick 
houses seem to have disappeared, but the steps, the stone 
walls and inevitable clotheslines are essentially just as they 
have been for many years. [t is the familiar view to all the 
people who drive up the steep, straight hill to Mount 
Auburn. 
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THE BOY ON THE FOUNTAIN 


ACH YEAR at Christmas time the esplanade on 

Fountain Square is all decked out for the holidays. The 
trees and decorations may vary in size and trim but the 
atmosphere is always gay. It is one of the happiest civic 
affairs perpetuated in the city. 

The cold little boys on the Fountain sit under the 
Christmas trees with never a shiver as the frosty wind 
blows. In December it’s overcoat weather on the Square 
but “the boy with the dolphin” and his scantily clothed 
companions (who, by the way, never admit they are 
ninety-one years old ) accept the freezing spray with fixed 
smiles, seemingly pleased with the festive season. 
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THE CANAL AT METAMORA 


HE OLD CANAL has been gone from the Cincinnati 

area for a long time, but the water still flows in one little 
section of the system in Indiana, passing right through the 
town of Metamora just off U.S. Highway 52. This is all 
that remains of the eighty-mile Whitewater Canal, which 
opened in 1843 from Cincinnati to Cambridge, Indiana, as 
the superhighway of its day, considered the all-time solution 
to the transportation problem. A fifteen-mile stretch has 
been restored as a state memorial to the old towpath days. 

The Metamora Christian Church, standing so close to 
the water, is just about the same age as the canal. The 
congregation was formed in 1841, and the church built a 
little later on land given for the purpose by Henry Pond. 
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BAYMILLER STREET 


Sy Baymiller Street dwindles to a path and stops. After 

following a long straight course across town from Front 
Street due north, at McMicken the busy thoroughfare 
slows down, climbs to Klotter Street, then Conroy, and 
ends in the side of the hill topped by Fairview Heights. 

The sudden transition from straight roadway to stag- 
gering flights of steps is an old habit with Cincinnati streets, 
an annoyance perhaps to the map-following motorist, but 
the typical gesture of defiance, the “never let a hill stop 
you” attitude of our streets and people. 
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CATHEDRAL OF SAINT PETER IN CHAINS 


ROM Plum Street, the Cathedral of Saint Peter in 

Chains is seen next to the City Hall, the darker, sturdier 
structure of the civic building acting as a foil for the grace- 
ful spire of the church. 

Saint Peter’s was built in 1845. In 1938, following the 
general trend to the suburbs, Saint Monica in Clifton be- 
came the Cathedral and the old church became Saint Peter 
in Chains. Then, in 1957 it was restored to its former high 
position. Revitalized, rebuilt, more beautiful than ever, it 
opened its doors again as Cathedral for the Cincinnati 
Archdiocese. 
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THE CINCINNATI WOMAN’S CLUB 


N 1892 a half-dozen women met and formed the Cincin- 

nati Woman’s Club. Now it is a busy organization with 
many varied activities. The beautiful club house on Oak 
Street has become a landmark of Walaut Hills, and the 
dark brick building with walled garden and dignified en- 
trance has been home to its thousand and more members 
since 1910. However, for the last year or so, it has been a 
question whether it must be destroyed to make way for the 
new Northeast Expressway. 
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UPPER MAIN STREET 


VERY town has a Main Street, and Cincinnati’s runs 

from the river north to the bordering hills — busy every 
step of the way. Looking down the street from Mulberry, 
the upper portion, which hasn’t changed in many years, is 
seen as a crowded bit of the fringe area, stores and dwellings 
built snug and tight along the cluttered sidewalk. The 
newer downtown buildings stand in the distance. 
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THE EDEN PARK BRIDGE 


OR OVER a century people have enjoyed the hills and 

drives of Eden Park. The first land for the project was 
purchased in 1859, and, since many acres of the rolling land 
were acquired from Nicholas Longworth, the park was named 
for his estate, ““The Garden of Eden.” 

One of the familiar features of the place is the Melan 
Arch Bridge which spans the traffic entering the park from 
Victory Parkway and the eastern hills. It was built in 1894 
and was an achievement in engineering skill for its time, for 
it was the first bridge ever to be constructed of concrete. 
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MOUNT ADAMS FROM FORT WASHINGTON WAY 


HERE used to be an incline to pull the streetcars up to 

Mount Adams. Pedestrians climbed steps to reach the 
top. Cars wound around circuitous routes. And it wasn’t long 
ago that Eastern Avenue carried the full load of traffic to 
and from the eastern end of the city. 

Now a network of cement strips crisscross the area under 
the hill — the approaches to the new distributor, Fort 
Washington Way. 

Cincinnati has been working to improve her streets ever 
since Mr. McAdam invented a surface to cover the mud 
that mired down the carriage wheels, and fill the holes that 
made the puddles that splashed a lady’s trailing skirts. 
Considering that it was not until 1860 that the first ordi- 
nance was passed to keep the swine off the city’s streets, 
Cincinnati has come a long way with her traffic problems. 
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MUSIC HALL 


USIC HALL on Elm Street, with all its turrets, towers 

and variety of ornamental design, is one of Cincinnati’s 
most famous landmarks. The traditional center of the city’s 
musical activity and best known today as the home of the 
Symphony Orchestra, the enormous place was opened in 
1878 as one of the finest concert halls in the country, the 
acoustics of the auditorium world famous. 

Aside from the musical events, the great hall has wel- 
comed, over the years, expositions, conventions, political 
rallies and a variety of activities which has drawn most of 
the city through its doors at one time or another. 

Originally the place was called Springer Auditorium, 
because, while it was built with contributions from many 
citizens, the greatest donor was Reuben R. Springer who 
started the project. 
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A MONUMENT IN FORT THOMAS 


HE MILITARY POST which gave Fort Thomas, Ken- 

tucky, its name no longer exists, but the tall tower which 
marked the entrance to the reservation is still very much in 
evidence. The massive shaft of rough hewn limestone rising 
ninety feet into the air was built as a memorial to the local 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War by the citizens of 
Cincinnati, Covington, and Newport. Two antique cannons 
stand at the base, forged in Spain so long ago that they 
were more than a century old when captured in the battle 
of San Juan hill in 1898. 
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FOURTH STREET 


INCINNATIS most familiar memorial to Abraham 

Lincoln is George Gray Barnard’s great. statue in Lytle 
Park. The well-known figure stands, year after year, facing 
the long length of Fourth Street. 

Just how much the view has, or has not, changed with 
the years can be decided from the description of the street 
in Kenny’s Illustrated Cincinnati published in 1875. It has 
this to say: “Fourth Street is pre-eminently the fashionable 
street of the city . . . on fine afternoons the sidewalks are 
thronged by as many as can be seen on any of the streets 
of New York .. . it is the constant resort of gayly dressed 
ladies out for a day’s shopping, and is, in many respects, 
the main artery between the fashionable life of the East 


and West Ends.” 
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THE COLLEGE -CONSERVATORY 


HE Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, which was 

started by Miss Clara Baur and carried on by her niece, 
Miss Bertha Baur, began in a one-room studio in 1867. In 
1902 it took over the John Shillito mansion, the ornate old 
building with marble floors, heavily carved woodwork, and 
elaborate entrance built by Truman B. Handy during the 
Civil War. It has remained the nucleus of the many build- 
ings which have made up the campus of the school at 
Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 

A few years ago the Conservatory and the College of 
Music, which dates back to 1878 and stood next to Music 
Hall for many years, combined to become the College- 
Conservatory. Now the school has reached another height 
in its ambitious history. It is part of the University of 
Cincinnati. 
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SIXTH STREET MARKET 


AGLES over the doorway, a bell in the tower, circles 

and spires and fancy brickwork — that’s the way they 
made a market house in the good old days. Markets were 
once of major importance, an essential part of the daily life 
of the city dwellers, the original cash and carry produce 
stores. Now with fresh fruit and vegetables easily available 
they have lost their prominent role. 

The Jabez Elliot Flower Market, which ran from Elm 
to Plum, was closed in 1950 and then destroyed. Last year, 
as they widened Sixth Street, the old butchers’ market 
house between Plum and Central was demolished. And so 
a little part of old time Cincinnati disappeared, for this 
was the site of the Western Market, set aside for that pur- 
pose in the master plan for the growing city in 1892 and 
used continually through the many years. 

Now, while around town a few of the open kiosks 
remain along the sidewalks, Findlay Market, on Elder 
Street, is the only enclosed market house left out of the 
many which once flourished. 
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AN OLD MILL 


HE water-run mill at the crossroads is a bit of vanishing 

Americana. Once they were found in every hamlet, 
usually the first enterprise established in each settlement, 
but they have long been superseded by grocery store 
packaged meal. 

One of the rare mills which can be found today chugs 
merrily along in Friendship, Indiana, a small town near 
Madison. There has been a mill there since 1819; the pres- 
ent one built around seventy years ago over the ruins of the 
first, which was lost by fire. There are three busy floors and 
a great turbine churning underneath. The water is diverted 
from Laughery Creek into a canal which passes under the 
mill to turn the wheels, and then goes on to empty into the 
creek farther downstream. 
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CROFTON DRIVE 


ROFTON DRIVE is just a small byway running off 

West St. Clair near Jefferson Avenue. It is a surburban 
alley that is unexpectedly picturesque as, warmed by sun- 
light, the high stone walls, twisting steps and abundant 
trees throw shadows across the narrow lane. 
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THE AVALON 


HE steamer Avalon, one of the last of the stern-wheelers. 

has left its Cincinnati dock down by the Public Landing. 
It has been sold down river to end its days as a museum 
piece at Louisville. 

Soon the far-sounding whistle of the “steamboat round 
the bend” will be a thing of the past — going the way of 
the girls in crinoline, the high beaver hats, the dueling 
pistols, and the chant of roustabouts — becoming just a bit 
of haunting American legend. 
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STATRS ON FORT WASHINGTON WAY 


INCINNATLT is noted for steps — and it keeps building 

more. Everyone is accustomed to the miles of cement 
stairways climbing the rugged cliffs around the edge of the 
city. Now there is a nice new flight on a smooth man-made 
slope running down hill from Fort Washington Way. From 
the entrance to the Suspension Bridge it seems an extension 
of Vine Street. 
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ORTIZ ALLEY 


S VINE STREET twists and turns its climbing way 
from Clifton Avenue to McMillan, short streets veer 
off into the craggy bluffs which border its path. One is a 
shadowy little place which boasts no street sign to give its 
name but is listed in the directory as Ortiz Alley. It’s just 
a quaint bywav that cuts in between the houses on the 


hillside above Hollister. 
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THE CINCINNATI ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 


hale Cincinnati Academy of Medicine now has its own 

permanent home on Broadway below Fourth. Founded 
in 1857, the organization has moved many times, never be- 
fore owning its own meeting place. 

The new headquarters is the big house with the twin 
entrances next to the University Club, one of the town 
houses of an earlier decade built when materials were 
plentiful and cheap, and craftsmen were painstaking with 
every detail. It dates back to 1850. It was the home of 
Christopher G. Pearce, captain of an Ohio River steamboat 
and later president of the United States Mail Line, which 
carried the mail up and down the river to and from Louis- 
ville. 
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ELSINORE ENTRANCE 


T may seem strange to use the word “whimsical” in con- 

nection with anything as massive as the stone gateway 
known as the Elsinore Entrance to Eden Park, but if the 
city ever made a spontaneous, impulsive gesture it was 
when the Water Works Department patterned its new valve 
house after a stage setting in a production of Hamlet. 

The story goes that just when it needed a valve house 
for the affluent mains, which could also serve as an entrance 
to the Park from Gilbert Avenue, James E. Murdoch was 
appearing in the Shakespearean drama. That seemed to be 
enough. There were no years of study, no competitive plans. 
It was simply built like the make-believe castle in the back 
drop. 

Today the entrance is sometimes called a monstrosity, a 
horrible example of the architectural style of its day, but it 
is quaint, it’s impressively large, and it’s cherished by many 
as one of Cincinnati’s own original creations. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Poe University of Cincinnati grows steadily larger with 
each year. From Burnet Woods can be seen an example 
of the variety of its buildings, the glass walls of the Applied 
Arts College and the tower of familiar McMicken Hall in 
the distance. 
McMicken Hall is the second building of that name on 


this site. The first, built in 1898 was also the first building 
on the campus, honoring Charles McMicken who, in 1858, 
left his estate to be used for an institution of higher edu- 
cation. 
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HAMER AND BACK STREETS 


UST a stone’s throw from the bustle of upper Vine, 
Hamer and Back Streets meet in as quaint a little corner 
as can be found downtown. This is part of the small tri- 
angular section of neat brick buildings and narrow streets 
between Vine Street and McMicken which was known once 
as the Northern Liberties. Near here was the old canal, and 
Mohawk, and earlier still, the place where Mrs. Trollope 
lived when she moved out of the city to the country for 
her “‘rusticity.” 
Early maps show McMicken as Hamilton Road, Hamer 
as Pleasant, but Back Street was known by that name at 
least as long ago as the map of 1819. 
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FROM THE COVENANT-FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


HE Covenant-First Presbyterian Church stands at the 

corner of Eighth and Elm fronting a vista of Garfield 
Place and Piatt Park from its grilled gates on Elm Street. 
The park is the oldest in the city, the acre of ground having 
been given by John and Benjamin Piatt in 1817. It was 
originally intended for a market place, but as early as 1843 
it was enclosed with a high iron fence and used as a park. It 
was named for Garfield when the statue of the President 
was erected, but finally, in 1940, it was renamed Piatt 
Park. 

Seen from the east, the church is one of the historic 
buildings which make up the lovely skyline at the end of 
Eighth Street. The spires of Saint Peter’s and a bit of the 
Plum Street Temple rise beyond the church with its square 


stone towers. 
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ELGIN PLACE 


LGIN PLACE is one of the short hill streets of Mount 

Adams. Here it is seen through the trees of Eden Park 
as it meets Paradrome Street and Parkside Place, with the 
Holy Cross Monastery covering the top of the hill beyond. 

The monastery stands on the site of the old observatory, 
and the observatory was the building which started the 
hilltop community on its way when Nicholas Longworth 
gave four acres of land for its construction. And Mount 
Adams was named when ex-President John Quincy Adams 
came to town in 1843 to dedicate the building. 
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ALONG THE RIVER 


| aes HARBORS are scattered all along the banks of 
the Ohio with pleasure boats ready for summer week-end 
relaxation. Every year the river attracts more enthusiasts 
to take advantage of the water at the city’s front door. 

Extensive plans are now being completed to beautify 
the river front. Markland Dam will soon raise the pool 
stage, and more and more activity is anticipated. The river 
has come a long way since it was the “highway of the 
pioneers” and every boat was purely utilitarian, beginning 
with the flatboats, keelboats and poled rafts coming down 
the current from the old home back east, with the cow and 
some chickens, as well as grandma’s rocking chair and the 
cradle for the baby. 
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THE STEEPLE OF PHILIPPUS CHURCH 


Eee the Clifton Avenue hill the giant hand which tops 

Philippus Evangelical and Reformed Church is seen high 
above Race Street and the city. The giant golden fist with 
index finger pointing to heaven is one of the last of the 
quaint symbols of the old-time, Over the Rhine, German 
section of Cincinnati which have been viewed affectionately 
by many, many people through the years. 

The church stands facing the length of Race Street at 
Ohio and McMicken, built in 1890 as “Philippus Kirche.” 
It was one of the last churches in which German was spoken 
exclusively. The congregation adopted the English language 
for its sermons in 1921. 
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